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a. 


A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS 


AT THE 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


At length we approach the termination of a year, memorable in the 
annals of literary Ireland, we may assert without being charged with 
vanity, for having seen a Monthly Magazine not only planted, but sup- 
ported through the storm and sunshine of its long twelve months, and 
now, we trust, firmly rooted in a hitherto unproductive soil. We need 
scarcely say that when we first offered this miscellany to the notice of the 
polite and reading portion of the public in general, and to the Protestants 
of Ireland in particular, we hoped rather than really expected that it 
would have lived to a twelfth number; and our efforts were consequently 
designed more as a sacrifice at the shrine of literature and patriotism, than 
as the means of acquiring celebrity or emolument for ourselves. Having 
found, however, to our joy and surprise, that the hand of popularity has 
come to our rescue, when we supposed ourselves destined, like the daugh- 
ter of Cassiope, for speedy immolation, it becomes our pleasing duty to 
return thanks to our Perseus, the literary world, and in doing se, to 
enquire how we have deserved so unlooked for and so unprecedented a 


favour. 


When we made our appearance before the public, on the first of 
January in this year, Ireland was in the same state of political fermen- 
tation that has characterized her history for centuries. Two great parties 
contended for superiority, and she was torn with all the dissensions which 


a spirit of aggression and hostility on the one side, and well-founded 
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apprehension, joined to an indignant consciousness of moral superiority 
on the other, could give rise to :—but in mental degradation she was sunk 
still lower, lying hopelessly and dejectedly in sullen inactivity, left far 
behind by her sisters in the glorious contest for literary pre-eminence, and 
permitting them to draw after them those of her children who might, 
under other circumstances, have contributed to further her interests, 
and to place her in a position at least respectable among her rivals. 
There she lay, silent and forgotten, except where she was held up in 
warning or derision, and, strange to say, far from endeavouring to rouse 
herself from her lethargy, she seemed almost to pride herself in her 
defects—to “glory in her shame.” It is true that endeavours were made 
at one time to excite her natural sympathies, and a home-born periodical 
was presented to her to claim support,—but the attempt proved abortive ; 
—as soon as the charm of novelty had worn off, she cast it from her, and 
the “ National Magazine” was suffered to perish before it could gain 
strength to minister to its own necessities. At the same time, the eye of 
the sanguine and liberal lover of Ireland could perceive that in the clsssic 
porticos of the modern Athens, and beside the golden sands of Thames 
many a brilliant spirit sighed to transport its energies and its influence 
back to the genial air of its native country, and, affected by a maladie du 
pays similar to that of the Swiss, longed to desert the ranks where it had 
so long acted as a mercenary, and to stand once again independent on the 
glorious hills of Erin, the legitimate soldier of its fatherland. The diffi- 
culty, however, was to re-open that country to such exiles. While they 
were courted and enriched abroad, they could not but feel that their 
return home was uninvited, and would in all probability be attended with 
the ruin of their own prospects. 


Such was the state of our unhappy country at the beginning of this 
year, taken in both points of view, and at such a period it was that We, 
encouraged by some personages of literary and political eminence, resolved 
to make a last desperate effort to retrieve our character, and, taking 
warning by the errors that had caused failure in former attempts, to 
prove to demonstration either that Ireland was sunk in too hopeless a state 
to support her own talent under any circumstances, or that industry, 
activity, and rectitude of principle might yet overcome difficulties, find 
encouragement, and be crowned with success ; and although, as we have 
already said, our prospects were far from cheering, yet at the same time 
it was determined that nothing that persevering attention and liberal 
expenditure could effect should be omitted to render our experiment com- 
plete and conclusive. 
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Having then made up our minds on this subject, it became our next 
business to consider the internal constitution of our intended work. With 
regard to the line of politics we should adopt, we saw but one course 
before us. We were ourselves conservative from education, feeling, prin- 
ciple, and connexion—our first encouragers and supporters were influen- 
tial members of that party—the bulk of the enlightened and thinking por- 
tion of Irishmen we were convinced belonged to it—we feared the opposi- 
tion of the enemies of our constitution as little in a literary as in a political 
point of view—we felt that we should not be fair, impartial, and manly in 
less weighty matters if we withheld our real sentiments on a subject of such 
vital importance—we always publicly and privately abhorred concealment 
and disguise in any shape—in short, we determined, as a Magazine, on 
being conservative. Whether we have been of use to that party in the 
country it is not for us to say: while we never submitted to become its 
organ, it has had from the outset our warmest wishes, and commanded 
our most strenuous exertions ;—and, on the other hand, we acknowledge 
with pleasure the influential support of its members, both in town and 
country. Much of our extended circulation, indeed, we have to attribute 
to their kindness, and we feel a sensation of honest pride as we reflect that 
we owe our debt of gratitude where it is justly due by all, and that we 
enjoy the privilege of classing among ous friends those who have deserved 
the more exalted title of friends of their country. 


But in the literary department of our undertaking we had great diffi- 
culties to struggle with. Here we could not urge a motive equally 
powerful with Patriotism and Public Duty as an incentive to exertion 
on the part of our friends,—or at least our call was not at first responded 
to with equal warmth ;—we, therefore, found ourselves obliged to com- 
pete with other periodicals without occupying the same vantage ground 
that had given success to our political endeavours,—and moreover to con- 
tend against obstacles of another nature; for whilst long and protracted 
discussions between rival parties had induced some degree of familiarity 
with composition in those who were to appear in our pages as the advo- 
cates of our political rights, the same cause, the distracted state of the 
country, had operated as a check to the encouragement of lighter and 
more imaginative literature. This, coupled with the lamentable deficiency 
of our elementary institutions (those of the metropolis, at least) in atten- 
tion to that most important branch of knowledge, a correct and fluent 
style of composition in English, by which alone what is acquired can be con- 
municated, obliged us to constitute ourselves in some instances a school for 
writing. We felt ourselves in fact occasionally called upon to take up the 
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young candidate for literary fame ab imitio, and evep,.to overlook too 
manifest a rusticity in the garb, in order to preserve and present to the 
public the glowing and brilliant talent that appeared beneath. This, 
which was certainly a hazardous experiment, has succeeded beyond our 
expectations, and we refer to our pages for a proof of the rapidity with 
which the influenee of genius overcomes all obstacles of this secondary 
nature. 


But while we were obliged to descant on the dignity of prose to such 
retiring contributors, and to encourage them with M. Jourdain’s cry of 
“ vive la science!” we did not find that so much exertion was necessary to 
inspire the votaries of the muse. In this birth-place of song, where 
poetry is almost literally the prose of the peasant, and the harp is used as 
a national designation, it were strange, indeed, if we experienced much 
difficulty in collecting specimens. The vivid imaginations of our country- 
men furnished us with ample materiel from which to embellish our pages ; 
and if we have not equalled the expectations of our friends in this particu- 
lar, our complaint must be rather regarding the quality than the quantity 
of our supply. With such abundant means, too, we were aware, that 
some of our most highly gifted bards were retained by large inducements 
at the other side. And, indeed, at the commencement of our labours 
such discouragements as these, coupled with the other disadvantages enu- 
merated, were almost sufficient to drive us to despair; but, thanks to the 
liberal patronage of Protestant Ireland, and the kind assistance of Eng- 
land and Scotland, we have been enabled, in spite of every thing, to carry 
our undertaking forward with respectability and credit through its first 
and most trying year, and to approach the commencement of a second 
under peculiarly favourable auspices. Our circulation has been steadily 
increasing since our first number—there are now few of the libraries at 
home or abroad where we are not to be found,—and as a natural conse- 
quence of our being known, we have contributors added to our list of 
such a class as gives us the pleasing prospect of becoming every day 
more worthy of the approbation of our friends. 


We freely confess that our hopes are high—perhaps presumptuously so 
—upon the subject of constituting ourselves a medium of communication, 
more dignified and enlarged than a journal, and less expensive and trou- 
blesome than a pamphlet or volume, between the leaders of the Tory party 
in Great Britain and Ireland—but particularly those who are natives of 
the latter—and the more enlightened and educated portion of that body all 
over the country. We would respectfully suggest to Irishmen who have 
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risen to importance in the councils of the kingdom or in the world of 
literature, and who wish to direct or steady public opinion in either of 
these branches, that we are calculated to be of peculiar use in furthering 
their views, and that our circulation would naturally throw their senti- 
ments among a class scarcely to be reached in any other way, and give 
them publicity under circumstances advantageous to both parties. We 
know that Periodicals have been used to this purpose with success, and we 
expect that ours may yet be deemed worthy of a similar distinction. 


We have forborne to mention the mechanical branch of our undertaking, 
as it is so much connected with the editorial; but we think it due to our 
printers to advert to the excellence of our type and paper, and the gene- 
ral appearance of our volume. In these particulars we willingly chal- 
lenge competition with the most elegantly printed of rival publications. 
In this age of competition we know how much depends upon what a casual 
observer might perhaps be inclined to consider of little importance, and 
we hope that unremitting attention on our part may continue progres- 
sively to improve the typographical accuracy of our work. 


It now only remains for us to return our sincere and heartfelt thanks to 
the friends and contributors who have pressed forward so warmly to our 
support. To those with whom we are personally acquainted we have ere 
this taken occasion to express our obligations; and in our “ Notices to 
Correspondents” we have acknowledged with gratitude the assistance of 
those whose writings were suited to our pages ;—let us now express our 
most sincere and cordial sense of the kindness of all who have sent us 
contributions :—we take leave to assure the few, of whose favours—from 
their subject or other causes—we were unable to avail ourselves, that we 
have all along been aware of their good intentions, and still feel grateful 
for them ;—and to those anonymous correspondents who have tended so 
much to raise our Magazine in the estimation of our readers, we trust that 
this public and general acknowledgment will be deemed sufficient, where, 
if they thought fit to discover themselves, a particular and individual 


expression of gratitude should be made to each. 


But there is one class of our friends—a class ever ready to come for- 
ward in support of virtue, taste, and patriotism, and to encourage the 
efforts they inspire—which we would approach in the attitude of pecu- 
liar acknowledgment. We would assure our fair countrywomen that we 
feel how much we are indebted to them, both as critics and contributors, 
and we can only say that while we are flattered by their good opinion, we 
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are not surprised at their kindness. History informs us, and we believe 
it, that the softer sex is as little deficient in national spirit as in the other 
virtues belonging to ours, and we recognize the same patriotic ardour 
which inspired the maids of Orleans and Zaragoza taking a softer and 
more feminine form in our fair champions, and only nerving them in 
defence of literature and honourable industry, instead of hurrying them 
forward to the less appropriate battle-field. In many a boudoir have we 
observed our little work placed upon the table in such company as argued 
the taste of the fair selectress, and the criticism upon the stranger was 
uniformly that of indulgence or praise. We promise them—'tis all the 
return we can make—that we shall always have their improvement and 
entertainment in view, and that our pages shall never admit any thing 
calculated, immediately or remotely, to be injurious to those princi- 
ples of morality and religion which they possess in so exalted a 
degree. 


It will be proper here to mention Alma mater, the benign mother 
under whose protection and in whose name our work is ushered into 
publicity. Our filial affection is strong towards her, and that for more 
reasons than one. Like many a debutant on the stage of life, we owe 
much to our name, and of the friends and followers of the parent not 
a few have taken the child by the hand from old recollections, who 
would scarcely have done so much for a stranger. Such have loved 
to trace or fancy the features of the admired of their youth in us, 
and felt the interest of old acquaintance spring up within them 
at a first introduction. Almost all our contributors, too, are our 
brothers by the mother’s side. Thus the College has been of signal 
use to us, and we feel encouraged by the countenance of several of her 
leading characters. Amongst them we should be guilty of a culpable 
omission if we were not to allude to one—the most exalted of all—as 
entitled to our sincerest gratitude on account of the good wishes uniformly 
expressed by him towards us and our undertaking ; and we gladly take this 
opportunity of acknowledging his kindness, partaking as it does of the 
spirit which has actuated him ever since his elevation to his present station 
—that of interest in any labour calculated to advance the literary character 
of the University. 


Have our readers ever seen an ingenuous young man just arrived from 
the country, with the brown of health and the undisguised feelings of his 
heart glowing upon his countenanee, as the gloss of the tailor’s shop is 
apparent on his respectable suit, ushered into a drawing-room where the 
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frigid circle sat expecting the announcement of a sumptuous banquet? If 


_ they have, they will remember his appearance of embarrassment—his he- 


sitation—the blush that suffused his cheek as he felt himself at last in the 
company and power of the beau monde of the metropolis. Such were our 
sensations when we first introduced ourselves into the clique of periodicals. 
We fancied that the chilling stare of “the Edinburgh,” and the terrific 
spectacles of “ The Quarterly” were levelled full upon us. ‘ Blackwood,” 
“Frazer,” “The Monthlies,” all seemed ready to annihilate us with a 
glance—in short, we knew not which way to turn. We were not, how- 
ever, utterly cast down; and a little acquaintance with our new confréres 
convinced us that our fears had magnified our danger, and that good feel- 
ing was in most instances to be read in the smile which we had at first con- 
strued so unfavourably. We beg then to express our sense of this kind- 
ness and liberality on the part of our brother periodicals, and to assure 
them of our anxiety to continue worthy of the fraternity. To the daily 
and other newspapers, both at home and abroad, we are much indebted, 
their criticisms have been on almost every occasion favourable, in many 
instances flattering. We could particularize more than one in our own 
metropolis which has been of essential service to us, and we hope for a con- 
tinuance of their kind and influential support. Indeed were we to under- 
take to return thanks individually to every one that deserves it, we should 
exceed the limits assigned to this paper; we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with this very general and inadequate acknowledgment. We trust, 
however, that the patronage which was at first extended to us as a favour, 
we may continue to ensure by the quality of our publication. If we cal- 
culate rightly, we are sure to succeed. We look confidently to England 
and Scotland, as well as to Ireland, for aid in our labours. In their united 
efforts we see a day of glory dawn upon us, and we must have this threefold 
support to become a standard and classic publication. It was upon the 
tripod that the Delphian priestess was oracular. We have already, as 
we think, done wonders; and though we do not arrogate to ourselves 
a birth similar to the blue-eyed daughter of Jove, nor boast that we 
sprung in a panoply of perfection from the head of our country, yet we 
may refer to our pages for proof of the assertion that we have been 
monthly rendering our harness more complete,—and we expect that having 
possessed from the beginning the breastplate of honest intentions, we may 
shortly be in a condition to break a lance with the most doughty of our 
rivals, or, what we desire more, to bring the power of our arm to bear 
upon the two enemies of our country, Ignorance and Disaffection. 
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Having thus occupied our readers for a few minutes about Ourselves, a 
subject not generally interesting; we will release them to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the season. We wish them all the happiness that the blazing 
hearth and the smiles of friends can afford at this festive time of year; 
and if in our pages there is found what may instruct in the library, amuse 
in the parlour, or excite a virtuots tear in the closet, we may be believed 
when we: say that our object is accomplished. While they are enjoying 
the healthful air of the country and the society of their families, we shall 
be at our desk in the gloomy town, labouring for their gratification ;--- 
but as that gratification is our pleasure, we need scarcely say that under 
a continuance of their favour we too shall pass a “ Happy Christmas.” 


Dublin, December 1, 1833. 
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